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PREFACE. 

"A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ." 

Essa^  on  Cnticism, 

You  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  personal 
notoriety  is  very  distasteful  to  me.  It  seems  inevit- 
able, unfortunately,  that,  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  the  material  treated  in  this  book,  some  amount 
of  curiosity  will  be  exhibited  regarding  its  author. 
This  thought  has  presented  itself  more  and  more 
vividly  as  the  work  progressed,  so  that  there  have 
been  times  when  I  have  considered  the  possibility  of 
publishing  anonymously;  and  indeed,  I  should  have 
done  so,  had  it  not  been  my  belief  that  such  an  ac- 
tion would  have  been  cowardly  in  the  extreme. 

Since,  then,  I  have  decided  to  publish  under  my 
own  name,  1  wish  to  express  my  desire  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  production  sufficiently  to 
offer  suggestions  or  corrections  for  future  editions 
would  do  so  by  letter  only.  As  for  my  personal 
friends,  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
I  need  quiet  for  my  scientific  experiments  and  will 
not  unduly  intrude  on  my  privacy  with  their  congrat- 
ulations. I  have  no  higher  ambition  than  to  be 
known  as  the  man  v/ho  put  the  Bee  in  Bones.     I 


confess  that  I  have  a  somewhat  dual  personaUty, 
and  that  I  often  pose  as  Dr.  Jekyll  in  order  to  save 
my  Hyde.  If,  as  I  trust  will  not  be  the  case,  this 
book  meets  with  an  unfriendly  reception  in  certain 
quarters,  I  shall  adopt  the  name  of  Morgan  (of 
Masonic  fame). 

The  reason  for  the  appearance  of  this  volume 
can  be  briefly  stated.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  to 
every  Yale  man  that  a  horde  of  chimerical  notions 
concerning  the  Senior  Societies  is  rife  among  the 
student  body.  From  these  rumors  the  members  of 
the  societies  are  unable  to  defend  themselves,  since 
from  the  very  nature  of  these  organizations  they 
may  not  be  spoken  of.  So  many  lies  have  been 
circulated  in  this  matter  that  the  authoritative  truth 
can  do  no  harm.  This  truth  the  men  most  concerned 
are  unable  to  give.  Le  bouc  cest  moi!  I  am  not 
a  Bones  man.  Never  the  less,  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  give  the  needed  information,  and  I  hereby 
divulge  it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  clarify  the  present 
muddled  society  situation  and  bring  quiet  to  the 
college. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  express  my  indebtedness  to 
Burt  L.  Standish  for  the  literary  style ;  to  the  Rustle 
Trust  for  various  properties;  to  Mr.  Joseph  Gish  for 
reading  the  MS.  and  for  helpful  criticism;  and  to  a 
number  of  assistants  in  operating  the  machinery  by 
which  most  of  the  material  for  this  book  was  ob- 
tained. 

Noah  Vail. 

New  Haven,  April  12,  1913. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Modus  Operandi. 

"But  I  know  that  he  lies  and  listens  mute 

In  an  ancient  mansion's  crannies  and  holes." 

And  Her  Name  Was  Maud. 

"The  third  gentleman  has  come,  sir,"  announced 
Mclsaacs,  my  well-trained  Japanese  servant. 

"The  short  scraggly  specimen?" 

"Yes.  MasV." 

I  sighed  a  sigh  of  deep  satisfaction.  I  already 
had  in  my  conservatory  a  representative  of  the  Yale 
Senior  Societies  of  Scroll  and  Key  and  Wolf's 
Head.  I  had  been  trying  for  weeks  to  secure  a 
satisfactory  subject  from  the  ranks  of  Skull  and 
Bones.  The  announcement  of  my  servant  informed 
me  that  our  last  resort,  an  expedition  to  Bridgeport, 
had  met  with  success. 

I  must  say  that  my  previous  experiments  had  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory.  When  the  Conscio- 
graph  was  applied  to  the  Wolf's  Head  man  and 
that  portion  of  his  subconscious  register  which  em- 
braced his  college  career  was  read,  it  gave  only  a 
series  of  dark  plots  and  schemes.  The  football 
captain  was  promised  a  life-sized  bust  to  be  placed 
over  the  door  of  the  grill;  Flabbee,  President  of 


the  Dramat,  would  come  if  a  strong  enough  man 
tapped  him; — these  and  other  similar  details  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  program  of  this  society  was  one 
long  dope  session. 

Right  here,  lest  you  should  not  grasp  my  meaning, 
let  me  say  that  the  Consciograph  is  an  invention  of 
my  own.  My  friends  want  me  to  call  it  the  Vailo- 
graph,  but  I  have  no  desire  for  the  honor.  Warned 
by  the  fate  of  Spenser  and  his  invalid  derrick  I  shall 
have  my  contrivance  patented,  but  it  shall  be  given 
to  the  service  of  the  world. 

In  a  word,  this  little  machine  is  a  device  for  read- 
ing the  subconscious  register  which  every  normal 
human  possesses.  I  am  not  yet  at  liberty  to  state 
the  details  of  its  construction  further  than  to  say 
that  plates  of  radium  are  inserted  in  the  ears  of  the 
subject.  By  means  of  the  device  one  may  learn 
with  absolute  exactness  any  portion  of  the  subject's 
past  history. 

When  once  this  machine  was  in  my  power  I 
looked  about  for  a  field  in  which  to  employ  it.  On 
this  quest  I  noticed  the  social  unrest  at  Yale.  I 
am  a  self-educated  man  myself,  but  I  have  always 
had  an  interest  in  Yale,  having  once  lost  two  dollars 
on  a  Yale-Harvard  boat  race.  Here,  thought  I, 
is  an  ideal  place  to  put  the  scheme  in  operation. 
Here  is  an  untouched  field;  the  inside  history  of 
Yale's  ruling  orders. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  I  sent  my  assistant,  Mr. 
Scalds  in  search  of  the  men  upon  whom  I  might 
make  the  experiment.     The  result  of  the  first  you 


already  know.  TTie  second  experiment,  upon  the 
Keys  man,  was  equally  disheartening.  All  I  could 
read  upon  his  register  was  a  series  of  **Pray  do's,** 
"May  I  have  the  next  dance?'*,  " — took  the  Milk 
the  other  morning"  and  a  hundred  other  meaningless 
phrases.  To  add  to  my  disappointment,  just  as  he 
was  becoming  more  coherent  the  whole  register  was 
taken  up  with  a  heatrending  account  of  the  awful 
boredom  of  the  Sunday  he  once  spent  in  New  Ha- 
ven. 

You  may  picture  to  yourself  my  anxiety  when 
we  had  the  third  and  best  subject  in  a  hypnotic  state 
in  my  laboratory.  To  my  great  joy  this  man  had  a 
very  full  register  capable  of  being  read  with  ease. 
At  once  I  knew  that  success  had  crowned  my  efforts. 
The  flood  of  invaluable  information  which  he  poured 
forth  made  me  feel  as  if  I  had  suddenly  been  made 
custodian  of  the  Co-op.  To  my  amazement,  my 
subject  projected  himself  into  the  future,  and  told 
his  tale  with  such  vividness  that,  in  looking  over 
the  manuscript  of  these  pages  I  find  I  have  told  the 
story  of  Blink  in  the  past  tense,  as  though  it  had  al- 
ready occured.  That  it  will  occur,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt.  In  the  succeeding  pages  I  have 
had  to  arrange  and  expurgate  the  readings  of  the 
Consciograph ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  tale  has 
been  literally  transcribed. 

With  this  word  of  explanation,  Noah  Vail,  "the 
doddering  old  Pschycologist,"  begs  leave  to  be- 
come the  scribe. 


CHAPTER  11. 
De  Profundis. 

"It  might  be  months  or  years  or  days, — 

I  kept  no  count,  I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote. 
At  last  chance  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  asked  not  why,  but  well  knew  where." 

The  Prisoner  of  Chiffon, 

One  warm  spring  morning  Dink  Stover  slipped 
entirely  out  of  the  coUossal  head  of  Mr.  Owen 
Johnson,  which  was  preoccupied  by  the  delicate 
operation  of  shampooing.  Dink  was  overjoyed.  At 
last  he  had  a  moment  to  himself  and  well  did  he 
know  whither  he  would  hie. 

"Will  be  in  New  Haven  at  1  :30,"  read  this  tele- 
gram to  his  son,  Blink  Stover.  (His  second  son, 
knowing  that,  should  he  appear  the  third  of  the 
line,  at  Yale,  he  was  destined  to  be  called  Stink,  had 
gone  to  Princeton.)  Blink  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Dink;  his  real  name  was  Smoot  Story  Stover,  his 
first  name  being  derived  from  his  paternal  great- 
grandparent,  Isaac  Reed  Smoot,  and  his  middle 
name  from  the  family  of  his  mother,    the  fair  Jean. 


Smoot,  or  Blink,  as  his  classmates  called  him,  pre- 
ferred to  follow  the  paths  which  his  father's  mighty 
feet  had  made  a  little  smoother  for  him.  Es  ery 
time  Dink  looked  at  his  well  favored  son  he  thanked 
his  Maker,  Owen,  for  giving  him  his  being.  Those 
well  padded,  if  not  powerful  shoulders  and  the 
neatly  creased  trouser  legs  gave  the  boy  an  air  of 
refinement.  It  was  a  gratifying  thought  that  that 
shock  of  reddish-brown  hair  covered  a  dome  into 
which  over  three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  know- 
ledge had  been  driven  by  tutoring  alone.  When 
one  added  to  this  the  expense  of  Blink's  regular 
college  course  he  had  a  very  pleasant  total.  Blink 
was  indeed  a  fine  boy. 

It  was  an  ideal  May-day.  The  New  Haven 
street  slime  was  undergoing  its  semi-monthly 
change.  For  a  day  it  would  star  in  the  role  of 
dust,  only  to  be  sent  back  to  the  chorus  of  ooze  by 
the  next  season  of  rain.  Today  the  policeman  at  the 
corner  of  Church  and  Chapel  was  not  the  usual  fog- 
wrapped  spector;  every  button  glistened  as  he  mo- 
tioned back  the  big  automobile  while  a  dissapated 
Savin  Rock  trolley  groaned  its  way  around  the 
curved  track.  The  powerful  Brush  in  question  stood 
humming  for  a  moment,  and  then  slithered  its  vvay 
up  Church  and  around  the  corner  of  Elm  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  the  well-bred  car  of  the  well-bred  Blink 
Stover. 

Blink,  sitting  skilfully  on  his  shoulderblades,  as  is 
done  in  the  best  famihes,  was  intent  on  his  driving. 
The  eminent  Dink  Stover,  who  shared  the  tonneau 


with  a  large  black  cigar,  ruminated  upon  the  back  of 
his  son's  head.  This  particular  afternoon  there  was 
a  bit  of  constraint  between  the  two.  Neither  had 
spoken  a  word  since  they  had  sHpped  each  other 
their  fraternal  grip  at  the  station ;  but  each  felt  that 
the  other  understood.  In  such  crises  in  a  man's  life, 
silence  has  it  all  over  words,  especially  when  one 
can't  think  of  anything  to  say. 

"Take  breakfast  with  me  at  Commons,  father," 
suggested  Blink,  as  the  car  brushed  the  curb  in  front 
of  the  Graduates'  Club. 

"Smoot,"  said  Stover  senior  sternly,  "your  father 
is  an  old  man!     Meet  me  at  the  Taft  after  chapel." 

A  succulently  sympathetic  look  flashed  between 
the  two. 

•Jt*  *J*  •X* 

Swinging  his  motor  gauntlet  in  his  gloved  hand. 
Blink  sauntered  along  in  the  shade  of  White  Hall, 
nodding  very  pleasantly  to  the  fellows  sitting  in 
groups  on  the  fence  or  sprawled  in  the  shade  of  the 
Oval's  four  treelets.  The  pleasing  odor  of  Fatimas 
filled  the  balmy  air.  Crossing  over.  Blink  drew  up 
before  the  first  entry  of  Haughton  and  began  shout- 
ing at  a  window  in  the  second  floor,  *'Oh  Bizyazell ! 
Come  on  out  for  a  ride." 

Of  course  it  would  have  been  easy  to  climb  one 
flight,  but  Blink  was  not  troubled  with  an  excess  of 
pep;  besides,  Bizyazell  was  a  big  man,  slated  last 
for  Bones,  and  our  friend  was  not  opposed  to  public 
prayer.     Two  fellows  once  made  a  Junior  society 
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by  skillful  juggling  of  this  device,  and  you  know, 
every  little  bit  helps.  Bizyazell  was  apparently  jus- 
tifying his  name,  so  Stover  returned  to  his  machine^ 
climbed  in  and  shot  around  the  corner  of  York  and 
Elm  and  out  of  this  chapter. 

Meanwhile,  Dink  walked  rapidly  down  High 
Street  and  turned  stealthily  in  at  an  ominous-looking 
structure  of  brown  stone,  an  architectural  thunder- 
cloud, flanked  by  a  carpet-cleaning  establishment 
and  the  Chem.  Lab. — in  a  word,  at  the  abode  of 
"the  society  known  as  Skull  and  Bones."  Within 
the  gloomy  doorway,  the  sight  of  which  is  the  first 
dam.per  upon  the  exuberance  of  new-hatched  Fresh- 
men, he  bowed  his  head  and  rapidly  but  reverently 
twirled  the  combination.  "Three — two — two," 
and  click — 

"On  a  sudden  open  fly. 
With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound, 
The  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder." 

and  Dink  found  himself  in  the  vestibule  of  Bones. 

The  place  was  not  unlike  the  turret  of  a  modern 
dreadnought,  minus  the  guns.  The  two  inch  iron 
door  was  the  weakest  part  of  the  room,  which  was 
merely  an  embrasure  in  the  massive  walls  of  the 
tomb.  The  third  side  was  a  heavily  pannelled  door 
of  selected  armor-plate.  The  single  article  of  furni- 
ture v/hich  adorned  this  cell  was  a  roomy  chair, 
upholstered  in  leather,  into  v/hich  Dink  sank,  after 


pressing  a  button  in  the  third  panel  from  the  top. 
This  button  set  in  motion  the  intricate  lock  of  the 
second  door,  a  remarkable  German  contrivance 
which  requires  five  minutes  to  operate.  This  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  sacred  secrets 
and  of  giving  the  entering  member  time  to  compose 
his  soul  to  the  holy  and  unventilated  atmosphere  of 
the  place. 

"Damme,'*  mused  Dink,  "I  must  not  fail  to- 
night.'* It  is  the  crisis  of  my  boy's  life.  Smoot  is 
a  good  boy — always  has  been,  ever  since  that  day 
when  the  nurse  brought  in  that  pitiful  pellet  of  hu- 
manity. "Gad-zooks,"  I  thought,  "did  I  ever  look 
like  that?" — but  Smoot  is  a  looker  now.  Then  the 
bitter  disappointment — how  I  hurried  to  telegraph 
his  application  to  Groton,  and  the  answer,  "Too 
late."  Well,  I  guess  the  old  school  was  the  best 
place  after  all — too  bad  he  couldn*t  have  stuck — it 
was  not  Smoot*s  fault,  poor  fellow — his  eyes — Ah, 
for  the  first  time  since  I  was  published."  This  as 
a  sharp  click  told  him  that  the  door  was  open. 

The  room  into  which  Dink  was  now  admitted 
contained  four  doors,  all  in  a  row,  and  as  like  as 
four  Math.  exam,  papers  in  Sheff.  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  honor  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  these  doors  would  give  access  to  a  tunnel 
leading  to  the  Holier-than-some,  or  the  lounging 
room  of  Bones,  a  different  door  being  used  every 
year,  a  typical  and  ingenious  Ossian  device  for  the 
furtherance  of  Yale  democracy.  The  tunnels  open- 
ing from  the  other  three  doors,  however,  led  direct 
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to  the  Beautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere.  Dink  had  the 
number  of  the  door  used  for  the  current  year,  which 
number  is  sent  out  every  year  by  the  undergraduate 
secretary  to  every  alumnus. 

Anent  these  tunnels  it  may  be  said  that  corpulent 
graduates  often  get  stuck  en  route.  Then  one  will 
see  a  Bones  undergraduate  cautiously  enter  a  grocery 
store  and  steal  back  to  the  tomb  with  a  brick  of 
butter  beneath  his  coat.  This  is  passed  hurriedly 
in  to  the  waiting  grad,  who  is  usually  able  to  lubri- 
cate  himself  forth.  The  suit  is  then  sent  to  Rosey 
via  the  undergraduate.  The  usual  price  for  this 
cleansing  is  seven  dollars.  It  is  most  pathetic  to  hear 
the  virtuous  cleanser  of  garments  lamenting  the  fact 
that  Bones  men  are  steadily  growing  thinner. 

The  meeting  room  of  Bones  was  occupied  by  a 
youth  of  studious  mien,  who  arose  at  once  at  the  en- 
trance of  Dink.  (No  college  man  is  complete 
without  a  studious  mien,  hence  its  presence.) 

"My  name  is  Klimer,'*  he  courteously  offered,, 
extending  his  hand,  "and  this  is  Brother ?" 

"Stover,  sir,  and  very  glad  to  know  you,"  replied 
the  old  grad,  applying  grip  number  seven  (grad  to 
undergrad  upon  first  meeting). 

The  name  seemed  to  have  a  rather  appalling 
effect  upon  the  owner  of  the  above-mentioned  mien, 
who  stammered,  "Did  Mr.  Johnson- — ah — you 
know — ah — I  hardly  know  what  to  say — you  see, 
we  have  never  before  had  a  literary  man,  except 
Frank  Merriwell — 

"What!     Why,  we  always  take  the  chairman  of 


the  Lit. — that  is,  when  he  is  a  man  we  would  take 
anyway.  Besides,  I  am  not  exactly  a  literary  man, 
being  in  the  wholesale  pork  business." 

"You  mistake  my  meaning,  sir.  Of  course  we 
foster  Hterary  effort  in  the  coll.  I  have  been  an 
editor  of  the  Yale  Hall  Chronicle  myself;  but  what 
I  mean  is  a  character  out  of  a  book,  like  David 
Copperfield  or  Jesse  James." 

"Have  no  fear.  Brother  Klimer,"  returned  the 
injured  Dink,  making  sign  thirty-two  (to  be  used  but 
seven  times  in  the  life  of  a  Bones  man,  and  then 
only  in  case  of  a  serious  doubt  of  the  identity  or 
fidelity  of  the  elect.) 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Brother  Stover,"  was  the 
instant  response,  "but  you  see  that  we  have  relaxed 
none  of  our  ancient  vigilance  and — " 

"Not  at  all,  my  boy,  not  at  all,"  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  the  old  place  is  as  tight  as  ever.  We  must  stick 
to  our  principles." 

They  were  chatting  rather  stiffly,  but  within  half 
an  hour  constraint  was  completely  put  to  flight,  when 
the  young  man  suggested  a  tour  of  the  building  to 
see  some  of  the  latest  additions  to  that  remarkable 
collection  of  Yale  memorabilia  that  is  buried  in  this 
famous  stone-heap. 

"Years  since  you  have  been  here?"  said  Klimer, 
half  to  himself,  "Well,  I  guess  there's  not  much  new 
junk,  but  we  have  a  few  rare  acquisitions. 

"I  heard  rumors  from  Brother  Hazrox  that  there 
had  been  a  couple  of  splendid  finds,  but  we  were 
in  his  room  at  the  hotel,  where  we  were  not  safe 
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from  eavesdroppers,  so  he  just  gave  me  the  merest 
hint.  We  decided  in  my  year  that  it  was  best  not 
to  discuss  internal  affairs  anywhere  but  in  the  house 
itself — the  mob  is  so  curious,  you  know." 

"Yes,  we  have  carried  that  out — I  think  it  is 
rule  847.  No  sir,  it  is  953.  How  thick  of  me. 
Eight-forty-seven,  of  course,  is  *no  member  shall  ex- 
pectorate within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  sacred 
chains  that  guard  the  yard  of  the  Holy  Hall.'  Let's 
go  through  the  Somewhat-holier." 

The  balcony  of  the  Somewhat-holier,  the  as- 
sembly-room of  Bones,  gives  access  to  the  oblong 
apartment  containing  the  mementoes  of  seven  de- 
cades of  Yale  life.  To  reach  the  room,  however. 
Stover  and  his  guide  had  to  pass  before  a  magni- 
ficent silver  door.  In  the  center  of  this  glistened  a 
gold  skull  and  cross-bones,  occupying  nearly  a 
square  yard  of  surface.  Below,  engraved  on  the 
silver,  was  a  list  of  the  members,  starting  with  the 
original  Russell,  after  whom  their  trust  association 
is  named,  and  continuing  to  the  present  year.  Bones 
men  believe  that  when  the  silver  door  is  full  some 
great  event  will  happen  to  Yale.  Gold  arrows 
pointing  up  follow  the  names  of  those  who  have  gone 
on  to  the  beautiful  house  prepared  for  Bones  men  in 
the  world  to  come. 

The  craftsman  whose  work  this  is  is  a  white 
haired  Meriden  silversmith,  the  event  of  whose  life 
it  is  to  go  every  year  to  the  See  Foam  Inn  at  Savin 
Rock,  be  placed  carefully  in  a  wooden  case,  carried 
a  long  distance  in  a  wagon,  and  slipped  from  the 
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box  into  a  canvass-covered  chair.  He  is  then 
wheeled  a  short  distance,  one  side  of  the  canvass 
screen  is  raised,  and  he  places  a  list  of  fifteen  men 
below  a  line  of  his  work  covering  thirty-six  years. 
The  old  fellow  by  this  time  knows  very  well  where 
he  goes,  but  he  gets  handsomely  paid  for  it  and 
rather  enjoys  the  honor.  He  believes  that  he  will 
live  to  cover  the  whole  door  and  expects  death  in 
the  fateful  year  when  his  task  is  completed. 

Unmannerly  it  is,  thus  to  leave  Dink  for  this  di- 
gression, but  he  has  been  busy,  for  there  are  rites 
connected  with  this  door,  behind  which  lies  the 
Holy  Place,  the  shrine  room,  the  abode  of  St.  Flap- 
doodle. As  they  passed  before  the  emblem  of  their 
order,  the  student  prostrated  himself  and  bumped 
his  head  reverently  on  the  bronze  threshold,  his  com- 
panion at  the  same  time  bowing  upon  a  little  padded 
shelf  a  few  feet  from  the  floor.  This  shelf  was  in- 
troduced in  behalf  of  the  graduate  members  whose 
suppleness  has  not  increased  with  the  flight  of  years. 
Truly  this  is  an  excellent  device  where  the  spirit  is 
willing  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

Klimer  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  museum,  a 
cleverly  constructed  affair,  formed  of  a  tomb-stone 
set  in  oak  and  balanced  nicely  upon  a  pivot.  This 
memorial  once  reared  its  bald  head  in  a  local  ceme- 
tery, marking  the  last  resting  place  of  Elihu.  It 
was  the  very  Elihu  who  originally  owned  the  name 
latterly  shared  by  breweries,  motor-cycles,  locks  and 
cafes  without  number,  not  to  mention  our  own  insti- 
tution.    As  the  two  entered  they  were  confronted 
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by  the  skull  and  two  bones  of  the  same  worthy 
gentleman,  splendidly  mounted  in  plush,  under  a 
glass  case. 

"We  haven't  time  to  see  much,"  remarked  Kli- 
mer,  as  a  muffled  gong  sounded  through  the  room, 
announcing  the  entrance  of  another  member.  "That 
is  about  the  tenth  time  the  bell  has  rung.  We  must 
be  nearly  all  here.    Almost  meeting  time.'* 

"It's  dope  night,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  this  is  the  last  session  before  Tap  Day,  so 
there  will  be  no  business  except  elections  and  the 
necessary  routine." 

"Don't  let  me  keep  you  if  you  have  anything  to 
do  before  the  meeting." 

"I  haven't  a  thing  to  do.  Ah,  here  is  one  of  the 
things  Actie  meant,  I  guess,"  said  Klimer,  pointing 
to  a  case  in  which  reposed  a  withered  human  hand. 
"You  know  those  rotary  window  guards  we  instal- 
led four  years  ago?" 

"Brightboy's  little  device  of  the  circular  knife?" 

"The  same,  and  this  is  the  first  victim.  Some  of 
the  1 9—  Keys  bunch,  knowing  that  we  had  the  half- 
inch  iron  Burton  suggested  put  on  the  roof,  tried  to 
enlarge  the  grill-room  window." 

"And  this  is  the  hand  of  one  of  the  poor  fellows?" 

"Oh  no.  They  hired  a  mason  to  take  out  the 
stone  and  thought  they  were  in,  when  they  smashed 
the  glass  and  started  the  disks  rotating.  Result — a 
one-handed  workman,  now  a  protege  of  the  Kings- 
ley  Trust." 
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"That  was  the  last  attempt  on  the  house,  you 
say? 

"Yes.  Got  around  the  town  a  bit,  I  guess.  Made 
fine  advertising  for  us,  you  bet.  But  here  is  the  best 
in  thirty  years." 

A  push-button  on  the  wall  started  a  plate  of  steel 
descending,  revealing  a  niche  in  the  masonry.  As 
the  plate  reached  the  bottom  a  light  flashed  on,  il- 
lumining the  back  of  the  embrasure.  Stover,  over- 
come with  amazement,  gasped  and  stepped  back, 
laying  a  steadying  hand  on  his  companion's  shoulder. 

"The  lost  Mona  Lisa!" 

"Right,"  said  the  boy  nonchalantly.  Dink  stood 
lost  in  contemplation. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  said  finally,  with  a  touch  of 
his  old-time  Brockhurstomania,  "I  sometimes  feel 
that  it's  rather  a  shame  that  only  fifteen  men  in  each 
class  can  see  these  things." 

"Ah,"  returned  Klimer,  "but  you  must  remember 
that,  like  the  Elizabethan  Club,  we  elect  each  year 
the  nien  who  can  best  appreciate  our  collection. 
Come  it's  time  for  meeting,"  and  he  led  the  way  inlo 
the  Somewhat-holier. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
The  Father  In  Heaven. 

"In  the  spring  the  Junior's  visage  waxes  wan  and 

pale  and  thin. 
In  the  spring  the  Junior's  family  sprints  for  Yale 

to  help  him  in." 

Scrollkey  Hall. 

The  room  into  which  our  hero's  sire  passed  at  the 
close  of  the  last  chapter  is  sufficiently  interesting  to 
warrant  a  detailed  description*  especially  as,  for 
some  unknowu  reason,  little  interest  in  the  subject  has 
been  displayed.  This  room,  the  meeting  chamber  of 
Bones,  is  shaped  like  an  inverted  cone,  and  its  decor- 
ation exemplified  the  Bones  type  of  richness  without 
ostentation.  At  the  apex  of  the  cone,  in  this  case 
the  lowest  point,  was  a  small  dais,  on  which  was 
placed  the  curule  chair  of  the  presiding  officer  or 
interlocutor.  This  dais  is  so  finely  adjusted  upon  a 
pivot  that  the  vibrations  of  the  voice  of  the  brother 
addressing  the  chair  cause  it  to  face  the  speaker  auto- 
matically. The  interlocutor  has  been  known  to  faint 
from  dizziness  when  debate  waxes  warm  over  some 
moot  point. 

When  the  members  were  duly  assembled,  the  un- 
dergraduates in  the  rows  nearest  the  chair  and  the 
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alumni  in  the  rear,  the  entire  body  rose  for  the  open- 
ing ceremony.  The  first  elected  turned  to  his  left 
hand  neighbor,  clasped  his  hand  and  said  reverently. 
** You're  a  big  man."  This  process  was  repeated 
all  the  way  around  the  room  until  when  every 
man  had  been  included,  each  member  raised  his 
right  hand,  waved  his  handkerchief  and  shouted, 
**That's  why  Bones  took  us." 

Next  in  order  was  the  famous  "Bones  Opening 
Hymn."    We  quote  bute  three  Stanzas. 

(Tune — Robin  Adair) 

1. 
Who  runs  old  Eli  Yale 

But  Skull  and  Bones? 
Who  makes  the  Junior  pale 

But  Skull  and  Bones? 
Who,  when  the  critics  rave, 

'Gainst  them  stands  strong  and  brave, 
Lest  the  old  coll.  should  fail? 

'Tis  Skull  and  Bones! 

..  2. 

Who  dares  to  say,  "Tush,  tush!" 

To  Skull  and  Bones? 
Brockhurst  was  squashed  to  slush 

By  Skull  and  Bones. 
Who,  back  in  '31, 

Swiped  dear  old  Eli's  bun? 
Who  put  the  "sh"  in  hush? 

'Twas  Skull  and  Bones! 


* 
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13. 

Hold  firm  the  policies 

Of  Skull  and  Bones ! 
Death  to  the  enemies 

Of  Skull  and  Bones! 
Long  live  our  loyal  crew. 

Long  live  three-twenty-two, 
To  Hell  with  Scroll  and  Keys, 

Hail  Skull  and  Bones! 

Now  followed  the  reading  of  the  minutes.  This 
is  a  very  unusual  affair,  as  the  rules  of  Bones  require 
that  the  minutes  shall  be  written  in  verse,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  customary  to  elect  either  a  Lit  or  a 
Record  editor  each  year.  Occasionally  this  prac- 
tice has  been  discontinued,  but  never  for  more  than 
a  year  at  a  time.     The  lesson  is  soon  learned. 

We  now  encounter  another  peculiarity  of  this 
society.  The  rule  is  that  all  members  addressing 
the  meeting  must  use  Biblical  language ;  a  rule  made 
in  1 832  and  never  changed.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
new  members  are  restrained  largely  from  speaking 
for  a  month  after  entrance,  the  President  of  Dwight 
Hall  being  the  only  one  entirely  at  his  ease.  We 
would  advise  all  those  who  think  they  have  a  chance 
of  making  Bones  to  elect  Bib.  Lit.  in  Junior  year. 

TTie  first  speaker  was  the  football  captain.  "Breth- 
ren," he  said,  in  a  voice  like  the  sound  of  a  fish- 
horn  blown  by  a  man  who  has  just  become  the 
father  of  twins,  *'it  paineth  me  to  say  unto  thee  that 
the  scavenger  who  keepeth  watch  over  the  hall  of 
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Berkeley,  yea,  even  the  Ethiop,  the  janitor  of  that 
place,  cheweth  the  noxious  plant  of  Virginia." 

"Let  therefore  one  upbraid  him  and  reproach  him 
with  reproaches,  for  it  is  not  well  to  look  on  the  to- 
bacco when  it  is  brown.'* 

Instantly  another  rose  and  said,  "The  words  of 
the  brother  are  untrue,  yea,  for  he  speaketh  with  a 
deceitful    tongue.'* 

"For  that  Ethiop,  of  whom  he  spake,  doth  not  as 
this  man  hath  said,  but  he  masticateth  naught  but 
pastilles,  even  the  fruit  of  the  licorice  tree." 

It  began  to  look  as  if  there  would  be  a  long  dis- 
cussion, but  the  chairman  cried,  "Cease,  I  command 
ye.  Shall  the  sons  of  Keys  and  Wolf's  Head  go 
forth  to  the  conflict  and  we  sit  idle?  Let  us  pass 
quickly  forward,  that  we  may  compass  the  choosing 
of  the  blessed." 

From  here  on  the  routine  of  the  business  of  the 
University  was  soon  finished.  It  was  voted  to  retail) 
Jim  Donnelly  and  most  of  the  faculty  for  the  en- 
suing year.  A  number  of  professors  were  also  granted 
sabbatical  leave,  and  the  routine  finally  came  to  an 
end  with  the  acceptance  of  a  gift  of  $400,000  for 
a  University  bakery  and  delicatessen. 

The  most  solemn  event  of  the  year  was  now  to  en- 
sue. "Let  us  rejoice  in  the  choosing  of  the  blessed," 
said  the  interlocutor,  arising  from  the  place  and 
leading  the  way  into  the  Holier-than-some,  which 
had  been  cleared  of  all  obstructions.  The  brethren 
lined  up  solemnly  in  two  files  which  faced  each 
other  and  ran  the  full  length  of  the  room.     The 
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interlocutor  stepped  to  a  small  closet,  opened  it  and 
brought  out  a  small  gold  hoop.  Stepping  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  line  formed  by  the  files  he  placed 
his  right  hand,  which  held  the  hoop,  on  the  nape  of 
his  neck  and  announced  the  name  of  the  Junior 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  membership.  He  paused 
a  moment  to  allow  the  others  to  make  their  decisions, 
and  then  ran  swiftly  down  the  line.  He  had  almost 
reached  the  other  end  when  a  hand  shot  out  and 
seized  the  hoop,  wresting  it  from  the  bearer's  grasp. 
The  candidate  had  been  rejected. 

Each  undergraduate  member  in  turn  carried  the 
hoop  down  the  line.  Twice  more  a  hand  reached 
out  to  snatch  the  hoop,  but  each  time  the  man  who 
carried  it  was  strong  enough  to  retain  it  and  save  his 
friend.* 

Now  it  is  the  custom  of  Bones,  in  case  there  are 
any  places  left  over  after  the  regular  elections,  to  fill 
them  according  to  merit,  if  this  does  not  conflict  with 
individual  preference.  When  the  last  man  had  run 
the  gauntlet,  therefore,  the  interlocutor  said,  "Is  there 
any  man  here  who  would  raise  his  voice  to  speak 
well  of  a  friend,  that  he  may  enter  into  everlasting 
joy? 

There  was  silence  for  a  while.  Then  the  well- 
knit  form  of  Dink  rose  towering  over  the  multitude 
and  Dink's  voice  spoke. 

*In  all  probability  it  is  this  custom  which  gave  rise 
to  the  expression,  **The  election  went  off  with  a 
whoop." 
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"Guardians  of  the  sacred  college,  and  ye  too, 
elders  of  the  chosen  people,  hearken  and  give  ear 
unto  me.  I  have  a  son  who  is  dearer  unto  me  than 
the  apple  of  my  eye,  yea,  dearer  than  the  gold  crown 
on  my  tooth. 

"Now  let  him  be  chosen,  I  beseech,  to  fill  out  the 
numbers  of  the  blessed,  that  the  saying  may  be  ful- 
filled which  saith, 

"The  son  followeth  in  the  footsteps  of  the  father, 

"For  the  father  hath  made  the  way  smooth  unto 
his  feet. 

"Therefore  I  pray,  that  for  the  honor  and  fame  I 
have  brought  unto  ye,  even  unto  this  your  house, 
ye  will  have  compassion  upon  me  and  grant  that 
which  I  ask." 

A  low  murmur  ran  over  the  assemblage, 

"Lo,  this  man  is  a  prophet;  let  it  be  even  as  he 
hath  spoken.'* 

Once  more  the  members  formed  in  a  circle.  Turn- 
ing to  the  right,  each  man  thrust  his  head  under  the 
coat  of  the  man  in  front  of  him  and  spent  five  minutes 
in  silent  prayer.  At  the  expiration  of  the  allotted 
time  the  formal  meeting  was  at  an  end.  The  rest  of 
the  evening  was  to  be  spent  in  recreation. 

Stover  rejoined  his  undergraduate  friend,  who 
offered  him  a  chair.  Dink  had  barely  seated  himself 
when  he  jumped  up  with  an  exclamation. 

"Judas  Priest,"*  he  cried,  "what  is  that?" 

^Corrupted  from  ";eu  d^espriC* 
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At  the  door  there  had  appeared  one  of  the  oddest 
forms  imaginable.  It  seemed  to  be  half  ape  and 
half  human.  Its  sole  garment  was  a  pair  of  gold- 
embroidered  running  trousers,  with  a  design  of  skulls 
and  bones  woven  into  them.  On  the  creature's  back 
was  strapped  a  contrivance  which  looked  like  a  vacu- 
um-cleaner. The  ensemble  was  so  striking  that  it  is 
no  wonder  Stover  had  burst  into  profanity. 

"That,**  said  Klimer  with  a  chuckle,  "is  one  of 
our  greatest  treasures,  our  janitor.  Captain  Borough- 
linkagham,*  class  of  '96,  captured  him  in  Africa 
ten  years  ago  and  sent  him  to  us.  We  were  able  to 
train  him  easily  on  account  of  his  youth,  but  we  were 
unable  to  teach  him  English,  as  his  tongue  has  only 
one  joint.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  control 
him  by  a  series  of  push-buttons  arranged  about  his 
belt.  He  has  borne  his  confinement  very  well,  al- 
though he  pined  at  first  over  the  loss  of  his  fetish. 
This  was  very  happily  remedied  by  that  vacuum- 
cleaner  which  is  fastened  to  his  back,  which  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  pleasing  Aloysius  and  keeping 
the  house  clean." 

Aloysius,  grinning  fiercely,  presented  each  with  a 
plate  of  shad.**    Dink  looked  at  him  and  sighed. 

"Klimer,"  he  said,  "the  old  place  ain't  what  it 
was/' 

^Pronounced  "Bunkum." 
**A  regular  dish  of  Bones. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Election,  Predestination  and  Damnation. 

"Shall  we  gather  at  the  oak-tree. 

Where  Yale's  famous  men  have  trod?" 

Mormon  Wedding  H^mn, 

It  was  four  P.  M.  of  the  third  Thursday  in  May, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  Blink  Stover's  room  was 
heavy  with  suppressed  excitement.  It  was  also 
heavy  with  smoke  from  the  assembled  jimmy-pipes 
of  the  occupants.  Around  the  center  table  were 
seated  the  vice-president  of  the  Mory's  Club,  several 
team  captains,  and  two  class  deacons,  trying  to  re- 
lieve their  nervous  tension  by  playing  five  dollar  ante. 
Across  the  room  the  Dramat  manager  and  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  the  Lit.  were  making  a  desperate  attemn 
to  amuse  themselves  by  sticking  pins  in  one  another. 
In  front  of  the  fireplace  two  of  the  Juniors  were 
calmly  discussing  the  question  of  whom  to  invite  to 
the  Pump  and  Slipper  dance.  A  couple  of  Wolf  s 
Head  possibilities  were  making  a  brave  effort  to  ap- 
pear happy  and  succeeding  rather  poorly.  Blink 
himself  was  sprawled  out  on  top  of  the  piano,  a  large 
hookah  in  his  mouth,  feverishly  smoking  opium  pills 
as  fast  as  he  was  able  to  roll  them. 

For  some  time  there  was  no  sound  save  the  clatte^ 
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of  the  greenbacks  on  the  board  and  the  squeals  of 
the  pin-stickers  as  ever  and  anon  one  of  them  got 
through  his  opponent's  guard.  BHnk  felt  that  he 
could  bear  the  suspense  no  longer.  Suddenly,  with 
a  wild  yell,  he  leapt  from,  the  piano  into  the  center 
of  the  floor. 

"Isn't  it  a  beautiful  day?"  he  asked. 

"It  is,"  agreed  one  of  the  deacons  between  his 
clenched  teeth,  "it  is  a  hell  of  a  fine  day." 

"Let  us,"  continued  Blink,  choosing  his  words 
with  care,  "go  out  and  sit  on  the  old  Yale  fence." 

"Agreed,"  cried  they  all,  trooping  toward  the 
door.  The  two  men  in  front  of  the  fireplace  alone 
remained  quiescent. 

Blink  turned  to  them. 

"Aren't  you  coming?"  he  said. 

"No,"  said  one,  "we  don't  report  until — " 

"Hush,  you  idiot,"  hissed  his  companion.  "No, 
Blink,  not  just  yet,"  he  added.  The  others  fell 
hastily  down  the  stairs  and  sprinted  for  Durfee  with 
studied  nonchalance.  A  large  crowd  of  their  class- 
mates were  already  under  the  sacred  elm,  assuming 
their  Senior  privileges.  All  were  bareheaded,  and 
a  number  were  carefully  adjusting  false  moustaches 
to  their  upper  lips.  There  was  a  murmur  among  the 
crowd  as  Blink  and  his  companions  appeared. 

"I  wish  you  the  best  of  fortune.  Blink,"  said  one 
of  the  men  cordially. 

"I  thank  you,  classmate,"  returned  Blink  sweetly, 
shouldering  two  small  Juniors  out  of  an  advantage- 
ous position  on  the  fence.     Here  he  pulled  out  his 
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gold  filled  Ingersoll  and  compared  it  with  his  neigh- 
bor's. "One  minute  more,"  said  that  unhappy 
individual,  who  was  shaking  so  that  he  blurred  the 
film  of  a  motion  picture  camera  nearby.  As  he 
spoke,  there  was  a  shout  from  the  crowd  nearest 
Battell  Chapel. 

"Here  comes  Keys." 

The  crowd  parted  on  both  sides,  and  a  file  of  fif- 
teen men  wearing  black  derbies  and  hangmen's  faces 
marched  lockstep  into  the  center  of  the  hallowed 
area  and  halted  behind  a  line  of  Juniors,  who  had 
quietly  assembled  and  locked  arms.  The  first  stroke 
of  the  chimes  sounded.  At  the  same  instant  each 
Keys  man  raised  his  right  arm  and  brought  it  down 
on  the  man  in  front  of  him,  while  the  whole  line 
chanted  in  chorus,  "Go  -  to  -  your  -  room."  There 
were  unintelligible  gurgles  from  the  crowd. 

"Was  that  Keys?" 

"That  was  Keys!" 

"How  nice!     Shall  we  not  give  them  a  cheer?" 

But  the  demonstration  was  halted  by  the  first 
Bones  election.  Yowls  of  joy  greeted  each  choice 
as  the  tapping  proceeded.  Suddenly  a  passing 
Wolf's  Head  searcher  sprang  at  Blink's  nervous 
companion. 

"Go  to  your  room,"  he  shouted,  patting  the  man's 
cheek. 

"No,"  gasped  the  victim,  with  chattering  teeth. 

"Come  over  to  Mory's,  then,"  suggested  the 
Senior.     The  tapee  wavered. 
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"Throw  it,"  advised  Blink  calmly.  The  Junior 
gulped  and  ejaculated  another  negation. 

"Curse  you,'*  said  the  Senior,  with  a  glint  of  de- 
spair in  his  glazing  eye,  "take  this,  then!"  and  thrust- 
ing a  card  into  the  hand  of  the  astonished  youth  he 
from  the  spot.  Blink  leaned  over  his  neighbor's 
shoulder  and  read. 


ELIHU  CLUB. 

Admit  one.     Not  transferable. 


In  another  section  of  the  crowd  a  Wolf's  Head 
man  tapped  Shadroe,  the  crew  captain.  "Go  to 
your  room,"  he  cried. 

Shadroe  looked  at  him  with  a  smile. 

"Tell  me  out  here,  "  he  suggested,  "I  hate  to  miss 
the  fun,"  and  while  the  Senior  was  still  gasping  he 
fled. 

There  was  a  sudden  stir  in  the  mass  in  front  of 
Blink. 

"Bones  this  way,"  shouted  a  man  in  the  tree. 
The  crowd,  divining  an  election,  parted,  and  Blink 
saw  a  man  bearing  toward  him  with  the  speed  and 
certainty  of  a  hippopotamus  on  the  trail  of  a  blue- 
fish.  Blink  turned  his  back  out  of  sheer  modesty. 
An  instant  later  the  Senior  knocked  him  sprawling 
with  the  force  of  his  blow,  and  kicking  him  enthusi- 
astically in  the  ribs,  he  thundered,  "Tag,  you're  it." 

It  was  the  shock  of  an  electrifying  drama ! 

Bones  had  redeemed  herself ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Paracelsus  Attains. 

"Is  that  the  angel  there 
That  holds  a  crown  ?    Come,  blessed  brother,  come ! 
I  know  thy  glittering  face.     I  waited  long; 
My  brows  are  ready." 

St  Simeon  s  Skylights. 

A  nephew  of  Belial  whose  brain  was  addled  by 
a  too  conscientious  attendance  at  the  movies  swore 
that  he  could  see  the  nebulous  form  of  the  elder 
Stover  preceding  Blink  and  dragging  him  along  to 
the  entrance  of  the  awful  place.  He  even  affirmed 
that  it  looked  precisely  like  a  Scott's  Emulsion  adver- 
tisement. Perhaps  he  had  the  soul  of  a  poet  and 
could  distinguish  a  fictitious  character  such  as  Dink, 
who  was  invisible  to  the  common  herd,  or  mayhap 
he  had  just  come  from  the  Grand  or  the  watering 
places  en  route. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  crowd  of  the  morbidly 
curious,  which  a  dead  horse  or  injured  dago  will 
always  attract,  saw  nothing  but  a  nervous,  anemic 
and  grinning  youth,  marching  right  up  to  the  sacred 
portal  and  knocking  softly  upon  the  door  of  his 
hopes. 

The  expectant  crowd  was  stilled,  like  a  class  after 
a  joke,  as  the  iron  barrier  swung  slowly  open.  A 
hand,  followed  by  a  brawny  arm,  now  appeared  and 
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smote  the  victim  on  the  collar.  Tzick!  and  like  the 
T.  and  B.  cat,  his  lithe  form  was  lost  to  view.  The 
step  was  more  empty. 

It  is  sad  to  note  right  here  that  the  class  of  1 9 — , 
the  most  radical  that  ever  entered  Yale,  changed  this 
beautiful  and  symbolic  custom  for  one  year  in  a  most 
unfortunate  fashion.  They  insisted  that  each  enter- 
ing member  should  assume  an  angle  of  fifty  degrees 
with  his  head  pointing  toward  the  door.  He  had  to 
remain  in  that  posture  for  three  minutes,  during 
which  time  any  member  of  his  own  class  had  the 
privelege  of  aiding  his  entrance  with  his  foot.  If  no 
one  manifested  such  a  desire  he  arose  and  walked 
in  a  dignified  manner  into  the  cooler. 

A  great  darkness  enveloped  the  trembling  Blink. 
So  thick  was  the  curtain  of  night  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  into  what  sort  of  a  chamber  he  was. 
"Like  going  into  Bo  Osborn,'*  murmured  Stover 
gently,  just  to  show  that  he  had  his  nerve  with  him. 
These  flippant  words  were  jerked  from  his  mouth  by 
a  sudden  pull  at  his  pedal  extremities  as  he  pitched 
backward  upon  a  soft  and  yielding  mass.  Another 
violent  twitch  and  he  sped  along  a  tube  at  tremend- 
ous speed.  Before  he  could  collect  his  scattered 
neurones  he  was  precipitated  into  a  brilliantly  lighted 
chamber. 

All  about  him  the  walls  seemed  to  glow  with  a 
strange,  cold  light.  The  room  was  excessively  cir- 
cular and  not  more  than  seven  feet  in  diameter.  The 
ceiling  was  studded  with  various  colored  lights, 
which  intermittently   spelled  the  legend,   "Man  is 
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made  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bones,  but  Bones  is 
what  keeps  the  body  straight."  The  second  "Bones" 
was  in  red  Hghts. 

All  this  Blink  saw  as  he  lay,  his  limbs  unbound 
and  useless,  like  a  pile  of  old  Lits.  After  a  moment 
of  blinking  stupor  during  which  the  sign  above 
seemed  to  eat  into  his  very  cerebrum,  something 
impelled  him  to  rise.  As  he  arose  the  impelling  pin 
slipped  back  through  its  tiny  slit  in  the  floor.  Sacred 
pin,  whose  point  has  pierced  the  epidermis  of  Ameri- 
ca's and  Yale's  greatest  in  thought,  word  and  silence ! 

Seemingly  from  nowhere  a  tube  swayed  before 
his  face.  "Exhale,  Flesh,  ere  thou  breathest  the 
sacred  inner  air,"  a  voice  mumbled.  Placing  the 
tube  betwp  in  his  lips  he  blew  his  customary  280  and 
sent  the  last  breath  of  Blink  Stover,  Ordinary  Mor-- 
tal,  out  into  the  great  void.  At  once  a  rubber  mask 
enveloped  his  face,  forcing  him  to  retain  his  defici- 
ency of  oxygen.  Simultaneously  the  hungry  hiss  of 
a  vacuum  cleaner  sounded  in  his  ear.  Rapidly  he 
felt  his  body  being  covered  by  the  busy  searching 
nozzle.  Just  as  the  agony  of  suspended  respiration 
was  becoming  unendurable  a  pair  of  ice-tongs  smote 
him  on  either  group  of  ribs  and  he  was  carried 
rapidly  through  the  air  until  he  found  himself  swing- 
ing in  space  in  the  middle  of  a  large  empty  chamber, 
again  alone. 

Blink  was  by  this  time  becoming  used  to  horrors. 
Besides,  the  air  of  Bones  which  now  filled  his  nostrils 
was  so  surcharged  with  intellectuality  that  his  body 
was  in  a  comatose  state  of  insensibility.     Enduring 
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the  suspense,  he  waited  patiently  for  something  to 
drop. 

Softly  from  the  silence  welled  up  this  chant. 

(Tune — My  Old  Kentucky  Home.) 

Thou  hangest,  Flesh  in  the  hyper-sacred  air 

Which  fills  all  the  chambers  of  Bones; 
And  the  symbolic  meaning  of  this  atmospheric 
flight 
Will  be  told  between  your  anguished  groans. 
You   are   priveleged   now  to   ascend  above  the 
world, 
You  are  severed  for  aye  from  the  earth: 
Then  say  farewell  to  that  planet's  mundane  life. 
And  to  unseemly  pastime  and  mrith. 
Chorus. 
Smile  no  more.  Blink  Stover, 

Oh,  smile  not  e'er  again. 
For  you  must  conform  to  the  standard  type  of 
Bones 
To  be  numbered  with  her  loyal  men. 

As  the  sweet  strains  died  away  the  strain  on  the 
rope  also  slackened,  letting  Blink  stand  once  more 
on  his  own  feet.  At  that  moment,  from  the  floor  in 
front  of  him  arose  a  horrible  writhing  shape  which 
resolved  itself  into  our  old  friend  Aloysius.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  that  instrument  of  which  Marco 
Polo  speaks  in  his  third  book,  "The  natyves  of  this 
countree  carried  a  weird  weepon  which  verily  scared 
the  pants  from  off  my  limbs." 
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When  the  sight  of  that  simple  but  horrible  imple- 
ment smote  his  optics  Blink  dropped  senseless  to  the 
floor.  But  then  he  said  to  himself,  "I  may  as  well 
be  sensible  about  it."  So  saying  he  arose  from  the 
floor  and  faced  his  companion  without  a  tremor.  The 
savage  uttered  never  a  word,  but  from  the  silence 
came  the  voice  once  more. 

"Flesh,  what  are  these?"  At  the  same  time  the 
dwarf  extended  his  hand.  In  it  lay  several  bones, 
once  the  superstructure  of  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen. 

"Bones,"  responded  Blink  boldly,  not  to  say 
fiercely. 

"Ug  glub  snoo  kee  oo  kums, 

Hezeth  egytha  tputthe  ailinyail,"*  crooned  Aloy- 
sius,  gleefully  drawing  the  instrument  from  his  belt. 
A  ripple  of  agony  rappled  gracefully  over  the 
Junior's  cowering  form;  he  wailed  piteously,  but 
the  heartless  savage  raised  his  hand. 

We  must  let  down  the  asbestos  on  this  scene. 

Blink  arose.  In  the  outstretched  hand  of  Aloysius 
were  two  silver  dollars. 

"Flesh,  what  are  these?"  sighed  the  voice. 

"Bones,"  came  the  answer.  Again  we  must  use 
the  stars  that  made  Elinor  Glyn  famous. 

*A  native  African  lyric.  Freely  translated  it 
runs, 

"Oh  Bill,  we're  going  to  kill  you  and  eat  you, 
So  undo  the  button  of  your  chemee." 
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The  hand  was  again  extended,  this  time  with  three 
dice  upon  it. 

"What  are  these.  Flesh?" 
"Bones." 

Again  the  hand,  this  time  with  a  well-worn  pair 
of  end-man's  bones. 

"What  are  these,  Flesh?" 

"Castanets,"  sprang  from  the  intrepid  lips  of  our 
hero.  Aloysius  sank  with  a  sickly  leer.  The  air 
was  full  of  a  sweet  aroma.  The  mingled  and  dulcet 
strains  of  the  bagpipe  and  the  flageolet  filled  his 
ears.  Blink  Stover,  Bones  man,  had  learned  his  first 
lesson. 

When  the  celestial  concert  came  to  a  close  the 
initiate  was  ushered  by  invisible  hands  into  a  large 
room.  Here  for  the  first  time  he  saw  his  companions 
in  bliss.  There  were  fourteen  of  them  kneeling  in 
a  row  before  a  large  kettle  whence  came  the  sweet 
odor  of  boiling  soothing-syrup.  About  each  victim's 
neck  was  a  neat  white  bib.  As  Blink  was  forced  to 
a  like  posture  he  also  was  thus  adorned.  When  all 
were  ready  the  grand  boob  arose  and  spoke  thusly, 

"Bring  forth  the  sacred  symbol," — just  like  that. 

At  the  word  Aloysius,  with  full  sober  cheer  en- 
tered the  circle  of  light  with  the  case  containing  the 
skull  and  bones  of  Mr.  Yale  which  we  have  en- 
countered in  the  first  visit  we  made  to  the  holy  spot. 
Placing  the  bones  upon  a  stand  the  acolyte  prostrated 
himself,  took  a  bone  reverently  by  the  knob  and 
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dipped  it  in  the  kettle.     While  he  waved  it  to  and 
fro,  a  choir  of  sweet  voices  sang  this  anthem. 

(Tune — Believe  Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing 
Young  Charms.) 

Believe  me,  the  job  you  are  now  to  receive 

Is  anything  else  but  a  snap; 
For  the  members  of  Bones  have  to  do  all  the  work 

Of  keeping  old  Yale  on  the  map. 
We've  chosen  you  out  as  responsible  men 

To  run  Mother  Yale  as  you  please. 
So  bear  it  in  mind  that  from  now  till  next  May 

You  fellows  will  be  the  whole  cheese. 

At  the  close  the  voice  bade  each  lick  the  bone  and 
as  he  licked  to  remember  that  from  now  on  he  was 
the  pilot  of  Old  Yale  forevermore.  Thereupon, 
Aloysius  passed  dov/n  the  line,  allowing  each  to  lick 
a  bit  of  soothing  syrup  from  the  bone.  Such  was 
the  virtue  of  the  potent  flame  which  licked  the  kettle 
that  each  as  he  mouthed  the  bone  forgot  his  years 
of  licking  the  boot  and  felt  suddenly  the  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  the  whole  University,  throv/n  like 
a  mantle  of  lead  over  him.  A  moment  of  silence 
and  they  arose,  aged  and  wrinkled  in  soul. 

Next  each  assumed  a  tall  stool,  upon  which  he  sat 
for  four  hours  while  the  oldest  living  graduate  droned 
through  the  rules  which  he  was  to  obey,  from  the 
first  "Look  wise"  to  the  final  precept,  "When  thou 
art  dead,  insist  on  being  buried  in  a  tomb."  Again 
such  was  the  intellectuality  of  the  atmosphere  that 
each  remembered  every  separate  rule,  however  bone- 
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headed  he  may  have  been  in  the  world  of  Profs  and 
books. 

(This  wonderful  atmosphere  is  gathered  nightly 
from  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Harvard  Yard  by 
a  faithful  servitor  of  Bones.  Mingled  with  dust 
from  Linonia,  it  is  put  each  morning  in  the  great 
air-tank  in  the  cellar  of  the  tomb.  This  atmosphere 
is  often  mistaken  by  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  for  an 
air  of  mystery.) 

The  rules  once  learned,  by  the  new  members,  in 
single  file,  marched  all  the  living  graduates  of  Bones 
who  were  able  to  be  on  deck.  Each  drew  after 
him,  in  a  small  cart,  the  picture  of  some  other  grad. 
who  was  either  dead  or  unable  to  be  present.  When 
all  had  gazed  upon  the  new  members,  they  filed 
slowly  out  amid  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  occa- 
sional squeak  of  express-cart  wheels. 

With  a  burst  of  sound,  the  lights  faded  gradually 
out;  a  hand  grasped  each  neophyte's  collar  and 
forced  him  forward  to  one  of  the  fifteen  little  niches 
in  the  wall  before  the  seats.  Into  these  softly  up- 
holstered alcoves  each  man  was  shoved.  The  voice 
cried  yet  once  more, 

"Now,  oh  ye  who  are  at  the  end  of  your  rope, 
so  to  speak,  learn  the  great  and  final  secret  of  Bones ! 
Cherish  this  in  your  heart!  Upon  this  is  the  whole 
structure  of  our  order  founded.  Know  ye  all  why 
Bones  is  Bones." 

A  deafening  crash  succeeded  and  the  lights  flashed 
on  in  each  niche. 

Each  man  was  face  to  face  with  a  huge  mirror  I 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
"Until  Death  Us  Do  Part." 

"And  not  all  the  angels  in  heaven  above. 

Nor  the  devils  under  the  sea 
Shall  ever  dissever  my  soul  from  Yale, 

Or  my  Bones  pin  from  me." 

Annual  Spree. 

"Thrice  happy  Blink,"  I  hear  you  sob  happily, 
"he  has  run  his  race  well;  he  has  gone  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  great  silent  minority.  "Hence  forth  no 
mundane  troubles  can  vex  him,  for  verily  he  has  his 
summum  bonum  in  his  grasp  and  ultima  Thule  in 
his  vest  pocket." 

Say  you  so,  gentle  reader?  Then  list  a  wee,  for 
there  are  yet  several  horse-flies  in  Blink's  Omega 
Oil,  which  this  chapter  shall  retail. 

It  was  a  bright  Monday  morning  in  the  end  of 
May,  and  the  sun  had  been  shinning  up  the  sky  in 
the  conventional  direction  for  several  hours,  when  the 
alarm  clock  smote  our  hero's  ear  (figuratively) 
bidding  him  rise  and  stretch  his  wings.  Now  as 
Monday  follows  Sunday  and  Blink  held  that  clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness,  he  had  chosen  that  morn- 
ing to  take  his  shower.  Hastily  divesting  himself 
of  his  nightly  linen,  he  removed  therefrom  the  sacred 
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pin,  thrust  it  into  his  mouth  and  started  for  the  bath- 
room, murmuring,  as  was  his  wont,  a  morning  prayer. 
(For  the  sake  of  brevity  he  usually  used**Now  I  lay 
me  down  to  sleep.")  This  morning,  as  he  brought 
his  jaws  together  on  the  word  sleep  he  felt  a  sharp 
pain  in  one  of  his  left  hind  teeth.  With  a  chuckle 
of  pain  he  reached  inside  the  orifice  and  found  that 
the  point  of  the  pin  had  become  wedged  into  a  cavity 
of  the  tooth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  his  closing 
his  mouth,  and  had  become  stuck  so  tightly  that  it 
defied  all  efforts  to  lodge  it.  Blink  turned  several 
different  colors  in  swift  succession  from  sheer  horror. 
At  9:30  he  was  to  have  a  test  in  Chemistry,  absence 
from  this  meant  failure  for  the  year,  and  he  dared 
not  attend  in  his  present  condition,  exposing  to  the 
world  the  talisman.  Unless  the  pin  were  extracted 
he  was  rooned.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Rushing  to  the  window  he  gave  the  loud  raucous 
grunt  of  a  Bones  man  in  distress.  Ten  seconds  later 
fourteen  forms  were  coursing  madly  toward  his  room. 
Blink,  unable  to  speak,  pointed  to  his  mouth.  Such 
was  the  sagacity  of  his  brothers  that  they  understood 
at  once  what  was  the  trouble  with  him.  Seizing 
their  catalogues,  they  began  to  search  madly  for  a 
Bones  dentist.  Merciful  Heavens !  There  was  none 
in  New  Haven! 

-  "How  about  Hartford?"  said  one  in  a  strained 
voice.  The  hunt  was  resumed  in  silence.  Suddenly 
a  searcher  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  **P.  D.,"  he 
whispered,  "Dr.  Waverly  Johnson." 

Blink  motioned  wildly  for  a  paper  and  pencil. 
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"Exam.  9:30;  hurry!"  he  wrote.  One  of  the  men 
dashed  for  the  nearest  phone.  In  a  minute  more  he 
had  the  doctor  on  the  wire.  "Yale  Oval,"  he  said, 
prefixing  his  message  with  the  grunt  of  distress,  "by 
9:15;  bring  instruments."  There  was  a  click  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire.    The  dentist  had  started. 

Forty  miles  in  forty  minutes!  Could  he  make  it? 
There  was  nothing  to  do  now  but  wait  in  anguish  of 
spirit.  Minute  by  minute  the  clock  ticked  on.  9 
o'clock,  9:05,  9:10  passed,  and  still  no  sign  of  the 
awaited  coming.  Three  minutes  later  a  car  rounded 
the  corner  of  College  Street  on  one  wheel  and  came 
to  a  stop  in  front  of  the  round  house.  The  watchers 
heard  a  quick  step  on  the  stairs.  As  the  quarter 
hour  sounded  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  a  tall 
man,  wearing  a  black  tie  and  derby,  dashed  in.  The 
race  was  won.  Thirteen  minutes  afterward  Blink, 
clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  was  heading  for  Os- 
born  on  the  dead  run. 

The  spanked  child  shuns  the  sire.  Blink  profited 
by  his  experience.  He  had  his  refractory  molar 
plugged  with  concrete,  and  thenceforward  he  fast- 
ened the  safety  clasp  before  putting  the  pin  in  his 
mouth.  But  still  the  villain  Fate  pursued  him.  He 
had  a  habit  of  swimming  in  the  Carnegie  Pool  occas- 
ionally, thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  an  extra  bath. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  was  gliding  along  under 
water,  with  the  pin  in  his  trap.  Now  it  happened 
that  the  Record  had  printed  a  good  joke  a  month  or 
so  before,  and  this  occured  to  Blink.  He  opened 
his  lips  to  smile  out  loud.    An  instant  later  a  horrible 
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sound  like  a  seal's  blubber  filled  the  pool  and  out  of 
a  mass  of  churning  water  shot  the  form  of  our  hero. 
Such  was  his  impetus  that  he  landed  on  his  feet 
beside  the  astonished  Bill  the  Swede,  whom  he 
grasped  by  the  arm. 

"For  the  love  of  St.  Patrick,  William,"  he  cried, 
"put  out  the  lights  and  eject  the  crowd." 

"Art  thou  demented,  Mr.  Stover?"  inquired  Bill 
in  his  broken  English. 

Blink's  eyes  rolled  in  abject  terror.  "Fifty  dol- 
lars if  you  get  everyone  out  of  here  in  two  minutes," 
he  vocalized  conspiratorially.  Bill  did  not  hesitate 
an  instant.  Hastily  slipping  a  piece  of  soap  into  his 
mouth  he  gave  a  wild  yell,  cracked  his  heels  together 
and  started  on  a  run  for  the  men  at  the  far  end  of 
the  pool,  his  lips  beslabbered  with  foam.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  won  the  fifty.  When  the  last 
shrieking  biped  had  fled  in  the  general  direction  of 
Jim  Donnelly,  Bill  turned  an  inquiring  glance  at 
his  employer. 

"Vot  I  bane  do  now,"  he  asked  casually. 

"Get  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves,  quick,"  Blink 
ordered.  When  these  had  been  brought  he  con- 
tinued, "Now,  William,  I  have  lost  a — a  something. 
I  want  you  to  dive  for  it." 

;]A11  right,"  agreed  Bill,  "Vot  is  it?" 

"None  of  your  business,"  retorted  Blink.  "All 
you  have  to  do  is  dive  for  it.     Turn  out  the  lights!" 

"How  should  I  then  see  it,  yes?"  objected  the 
Celt  doubtfully. 

"You  don't,"  said  Blink,  reaching  up  and  band- 
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aging  Bill's  eyes  with  a  towel.  "Come  here  and  lie 
on  the  edge  of  the  pool  and  I'll  shove  you  down  in 
the  right  direction;  then  you  feel  around  on  the 
bottom  for — whatever  you  can  find." 

Bill  went  under  with  a  sound  like  a  grandpa 
grampus.  Almost  immediately  he  was  at  the  surface 
again.  "I  got  she,  Mr.  Stover,"  he  snorted.  Her 
feels  awful  soft." 

"Try  again,"  said  Blink,  with  a  groan,  "that's 
probably  only  an  exam  in  Oral  Expression,"  (here 
he  gave  the  unfortunate  amphibian  another  shove 
into  the  caerulean  depths.)  There  was  a  longer 
pause;  then  a  voice  was  heard  announcing,  "  I  bane 
got  something  hard,  'bout  the  size  of  a  peanut — ." 
Blink  drew  in  his  breath  hard,  like  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
Reaching  down,  he  hauled  Bill  from  the  water  by 
the  hair,  crushed  him  face-downward  upon  the  tiles, 
wrenched  the  pin  from  his  grasp  and  was  gone  like 
a  check  from  home. 

"By  gar,"  mused  Bill,  as  he  sat  up  and  nursed 

his  fractured  nasal  organ,   "I  tink  it  cost  me  dat 

fifty  dollars  for  doctor  bills,  yes!" 

;^  ;^  ^  :^  :^ 

If  the  reader  will  allow  us  to  digress  a  digression 
for  a  few  moments,  we  might  retail  a  little  story  in 
this  same  category  in  which  Blink's  own  pater  fam- 
ilias,  even  the  great  Dink  himself,  was  the  leading 
character. 

It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  etcetera,  and 
Dink  was  strolling  homeward  on  a  more  or  less 
serrated  trail,  for  he  had  imbibed  a  large  quantity 
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of  Red  Eye ;  in  fact,  to  quote  our  old  friend  Ulysses, 
"He  had  a  part  of  all  that  he  had  met."* 

As  I  said  before,  he  was  navigating  up  the  street, 
now  making  connexions  with  a  lamp-post  and  eft- 
soons  disputing  the  right  of  way  with  a  dying  elm, 
between  times  chanting  an  English  college  yell  in  a 
Magdalen  manner.  At  such  a  time  Osborn  had  no 
terrors  for  him — he  had,  in  point  of  fact,  reached 
the  Phelps  Gatev/ay  and  was  taking  a  moment's 
repose  by  the  Y.  U.  P.  office  when  Jim  Donnelly, 
seizing  the  opportunity  for  a  lecture  course,  thus 
addressed  him, 

"There  y'  are  again,  Mr.  Stover,  back  from  an- 
other spree  with  yer  drunken,  currsin'  companions, 
an'  a  hell  av  a  time  ye've  bin  havin',  I'll  be  bound. 
Why  the  divil  ye  do  ut  I  don't  know.  Do  ye  want 
our  futball  team  t'  lose  in  the  fall,  all  because  ye 
feel  ye  must  lend  yer  support  t'  the  Morey  Associa- 
tion?" 

Dink's  great  heart  was  touched.  He  sobbed  like 
a  crocodile  pup.  Then  and  there  he  swore  never 
to  touch  anything  stronger  than  Lydia  Pink}iam's 
Veg.  Comp.  Wavering  onward  he  fell  prone  on 
his  back  before  the  pedestal  of  Hank  Statchwam, 
babbling  o'  green  fields  and  Green  River.  It  was 
here  that  a  freshman,  returning  late  from  a  hilarious 
meeting  at  the  chess  club,  found  him  sunk  in  the  joint 

^Translation  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
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grasp  of  Bacchus  and  Morpheus.  He  lay  as  one 
dead.  In  fact,  the  freshman  thought  he  was.  With 
swiftness  the  infant  produced  his  Freshman  Bible 
and  sought  eagerly  for  advice.  On  the  last  page 
but  one  he  found  the  caption,  "How  to  revive  dead 
people."  With  the  book  open  before  him  he  began 
operations.  Now  the  first  words  were,  "Remove  all 
obstacles  to  breathing,  by  unbuttoning  coat,  cutting 
corset-strings,  etc."  The  child  drew  forth  his  wee 
pen  knife  and  began  to  probe  carefully  for  the 
deadly  cords.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  gasp.  His  hand 
had  touched  something  that  seemed  to  sear  his  flesh. 
At  the  contact  he  felt  a  swift  thrill  coursing  up  and 
down  his  spinal  meningitis,  like  the  feelings  induced 
by  an  electric  massage.  He  felt  a  glow  of  new 
strength  suffusing  his  body,  he  felt 

"As  one,  who,  in  the  hour  of  his  life's  ebb. 
All  will  to  wear  this  mortal  flesh  being  past, 
Drinketh  Peruna  and  is  himself  again .  .  .  . " 

The  contact  had  its  effect  on  the  sleeper  as  welL 
He  sat  up  suddenly,  his  eyes  flashing  curiously. 

"Who  are  you,"  he  questioned  thickly.  The 
freshman,  too  frightened  to  reply,  stood  silent,  clasp- 
ing his  bible  to  his  breast. 

"Freshman,"  muttered  Dink,  "f'r  Gawsay  tell 
me  who  y'  are." 

There  was  a  moment  of  intense  quiet,  so  quiet 
that  one  could  hear  the  grass  growing  on  the  grave 
of  the  fence  rush,  while  from  the  distance  came  the 
sound  of  a  New  Haven  train  running  into  a  cow. 
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Then  the  freshman  leaned  forward  and  whispered 
his  name  in  the  ear  of  Dink  Stover. 

And  that  freshman  was  the  man  who  three  years 
later,  to  the  amazement  of  his  classmates,  received 
the  first  election  to  Skull  and  Bones. 

Mais  revenons  a  nos  moutons,  i.e.  let  Blink  be  the 
goat  once  more.  There  were  other  sacred  obliga- 
tions which  gave  our  hero  the  tempus  fidgets  in  more 
than  one  instance.  One  of  these  unfortunate  occur- 
rences nearly  cost  him  the  affection  of  his  lady  love, 
Violet  Novel,  a  distant  relative  of  the  Storys'. 
Blink  and  his  finance  were  walking  down  High 
Street  to  catch  a  car  for  Yale  Field,  Blink  passing 
the  time  in  that  national  sport  known  as  "slinging  the 
bull."*  He  had  compared  Violet  to  most  of  the 
Greek  goddesses  and  had  made  a  good  start  on  the 
Romans  when,  out  of  mild  curiosity  she  asked  him 
what  he  really  thought  of  her.  Blink  seemed  to  wax 
even  more  enthusiastic.  "You're  a  dam — "  he  be- 
gan, and  then  stopped  short.  Vile,  as  he  called  her, 
was  hc^rified.  "Blink,"  she  chortled,  "what  kind 
of  slanguage  is  that?"  Blink  pressed  his  lips  to- 
gether with  both  hands  and  forebore  to  reply.  Vile 
simply  quivered  with  horror.  "Don't  you  ever 
speak  to  me  again,"  she  gurgled  and  fled  away.  It 
took  Blink  two  weeks  and  fifty  dollars  worth  of 
flowers  to  ease  her  wounded  heart.  She  never  knew 
that  what  he  had  intended  to  say  was,  "You  are  a 

*Not  to  be  confused  with  the  Spanish  sport  of  the 
same  name. 
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damsel  of  surpassing  charm,"  and  that  he  had  been 
cut  off  by  passing  into  the  block  in  which  the  Bones 
house  stands  and  in  which  sacred  precinct  no  mem- 
ber may  open  his  Hps. 

At  this  point  it  might  be  well  to  relate  some  of 
the  superstitions  connected  with  the  Senior  Societies 
at  Yale.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  these  is  the 
custom  of  having  personal  articles  hallowed.  Some 
person  not  of  the  elect,  will  (some  Thursday  night) 
give  a  small  article  belonging  to  him  to  a  Society 
man  who  carries  it  to  the  tomb,  takes  it  out  during 
the  meeting,  exposes  it  to  the  hallowed  atmosphere 
and  returns  it  on  the  next  day  to  its  owner,  who 
thereafter  counts  it  his  most  precious  possession. 
The  cheerful  generosity  with  which  Society  men 
always  do  this  is  a  comforting  proof  of  the  all- 
pervading  character  of  Yale  democracy. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  interesting  customs 
of  similar  nature,  such  as  saying  "sir"  to  a  member 
of  Scroll  and  Key  or  spitting  over  the  left  shoulder 
at  the  approach  of  a  Wolf's  Head  man  to  ward 
off  the  Evil  Eye.  There  is  but  one  other  custom, 
however,  which  deserves  extended  treatment  in  these 
pages.  This  is  known  as  "legging  the  Wolf"  and 
is  practised  as  follows. 

It  is  the  custom  of  both  Keys,  and  Wolf's  Head  to 
leave  the  tomb  in  a  body  at  a  definite  time  on  meet- 
ing night,  Keys  at  12:31  and  The  Wolf  at  12:35. 
After  coming  out  on  the  steps,  the  members  sing  a 
sacred  song  and  then  march  off  in  lockstep.  The 
song  of  Keys  is  "The  Troubadour,"  symbolic  of  the 
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ideals  of  the  members.  This  comes  to  a  close  at 
exactly  12:34:11  and  at  the  last  note  any  Senior 
is  priveleged  to  start  from  the  corner  of  the  fence 
toward  the  Wolf's  den,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
If  he  succeeds  in  reaching  the  front  gate  before  the 
howl  arises  he  has  the  privelege  of  entering  the  coal 
cellar  once  a  year  on  the  night  of  July  Fourth.  This 
honor  has  never  been  won,  as  Wolf's  Head  has  been 
careful  to  elect  all  quarter-milers  otherwise  unat- 
tached. 
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CHAPTER  VII.  ' 

HiPPiAS,  HippARCHus  Co.  Ltd. 

"All  my  realm 
Reels  back  into  the  beast  and  is  no  more.'* 

Idols  of  the  Ring, 

On  the  night  of  the  third  Wednesday  in  May  if 
a  visitor  had  ventured  on  the  Oval  at  8 : 1 0  p.  m.  he 
would  have  heard  or  seen  nothing  unusual.  Exactly 
five  minutes  later  he  would  have  heard  a  bottle,  drop- 
ping three  stories,  crash  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  News  office.  In  an  instant  there  was  a  wild 
tumult,  louder  than  the  cheering  at  an  intercollegiate 
debate.  Windows  were  thrown  up  by  men  who 
through  long  practice  had  become  expert.  Things  of 
every  description  were  precipitated  to  the  ground  be- 
low; bottles,  logs,  lamps,  chairs,  tables,  desks,  books 
and  curses  were  hurled  in  wild  confusion,  until  the 
pile  at  one  point  reached  the  stupendous  height  of 
1 8  feet,  6  1  /2  seconds.  By  this  time  the  Oval  was 
filled  with  a  shrieking  mob  of  fanatics,  gesticulating, 
blaspheming  and  killing  the  grass.  Men  in  the  very 
last  stage  of  undress  uniform  rode  madly  about  the 
walks  on  News  heelers'  bicycles,  while  others,  utter- 
ing wild  cries  dashed  about  in  burning  pajamas. 
The  great  pile  in  the  center  had  been  lit  for  some 
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time  and  most  of  the  revellers  were  also  beginning 
to  be. 

Up  on  the  roof  of  Fayerweather  Hall  crouched 
Blink  Stover,  together  with  Seniors  belonging  to 
Keys  and  Wolf's  Head.  The  riot  had  been  antici- 
pated and  men  had  been  delegated  by  each  society 
to  observe  those  who  were  most  riotous  and  place 
them  in  the  Big  Black  Book. 

The  three  watchers  dug  their  toenails  into  the 
tiles  and  crept  down  toward  the  gutter.  There  they 
lined  up,  their  noses  protruding  over  the  edge,  eyeing 
the  seething  maelstrom  below,  from  which  now  and 
then  a  form  shot  into  the  air  and  fell  again  into  the 
whirling  mass.     Blink  shuddered. 

"Said  Stover  then,  *Good  gentlemen. 
We're  better  here  than  there.'  " 

The  distrubance  became  a  riot.  The  inarticulate 
roar  began  to  resolve  itself  into  a  definite  cry,  con- 
signing the  Societies  to  a  well-known  winter  resort. 
This  continued  in  a  monotonous  chant  for  minute 
after  minute,  then  suddenly  switched  into  a  song. 

Everybody's  throwing  it,  throwing  it,  throwing  it. 
Everybody's  throwing  it,  throwing  it,  throwing  it. 
See  that  pale-faced  Junior  over  there. 
See  that  Senior  with  the  icy  stare. 
Take  my  word  for  it,  fellows,  I  declare. 
He's  scared,  he's  scared,  he's  scared, 
Slap! 
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Everybody's  throwing  it,  throwing  it,  throwing  it. 
Everybody's  throwing  it,  throwing  it,  throwing  it. 
See  that  Senior  pushing  the  crowd. 
Give  three  cheers  now,  boys,  rather  loud. 
Wolf's  Head,  Scroll  and  Key,  Skull  and  Bones, 
Everybody's  throwing  it  now. 

As  the  last  words  of  the  song  died  away  there 
came  horrific  shrieks  like  a  steamboat  whistling  for 
a  crossing,  and  the  racket  was  redoubled.  Almost 
instantly  a  man,  waving  a  red  flag,  was  seen  to  jump 
Kghtly  upon  the  roof  of  the  round  house  and  wave 
his  hands  over  his  head.  An  instantaneous  quiet 
pervaded  the  place,  and  spread  even  as  far  as  the 
mayor's  office.  The  mysterious  man  began  to  chant 
in  a  clear  voice, 

"THE  PACT  PERILOUS." 

"Whereas,  the  Senior  Societies  have  done  the  col 
lege  irreparable  wrong, 

(1)  By  spoiling  the  lawn  in  front  of  Durfee 
Hall. 

(2)  By  singing  late  at  night  and  disturbing 
slumbers. 

(3)  By  wearing  out  pavments  by  walking  in 
lockstep. 

And  whereas,  the  aforesaid  Senior  Societies  are 
nasty  things,  and  no  nice  boy  would  belong  to  one 
anyhow. 

Be  it  resolved, — That  no  member  of  this  class 
shall  accept  an  election  to  the  aforesaid  societies, 
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And  be  it  further  resolved, — That,  should  anyone 
who  is  a  party  to  this  agreement  accept  such  an  elec- 
tion, we  will  think  he  is  real  mean  and  we  won't 
ever  speak  to  him  again,  so  there." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed the  reading  of  this  scathing  attack.  The  mob 
acted  like  a  class  that  has  just  received  a  cut. 
Money,  hats,  coats,  were  flung  at  the  speaker  in  a 
torrent  of  huzzahs;  some  even  pulled  out  their  teeth 
and  snatched  out  handfuls  of  hair  with  which  to 
salute  their  idol,  who,  seemingly  unconscious  of  their 
adulation,  continued  to  read  and  reread  the  docu- 
ment in  the  same  monotonous  tone  throughout  the 
evening.  Once  more,  however,  the  sweet  sound  of 
song,  like  a  phonograph  record  of  an  hour  in  a  boi'er 
factory,  drowned  out  all  other  noises. 

Here  comes  my  Senior  now. 
Here  comes  my  Senior  now. 

See  that  dip  and  tie, 

He's  got  something,  guy, 

See  what  he's  brought  to  me, 
Hold-off  to  Scroll  and  Key, 
Here  comes  my  Senior  now. 
Here  comes  my  Senior  now, 

I'll  get  what  I've  waited  for. 

Make  what  I'm  slated  for. 
Here  comes  my  Senior  now. 
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What  boots  it  to  speak  further  of  these  bestial 
proceedings?  Why  tell  how  someone,  feeKng  the 
need  of  martial  music,  hired  the  Second  Regiment 
Symphony  Orchestra,  behind  which  the  revellers 
formed  and  marched  seven  times  around  Bones? 
What  need  to  tell  how  the  person  who  ordered  the 
musicers  subsidized  Freshmen  to  collect  money  from 
their  classmates  to  pay  the  piper,  and  then  spent  the 
surplus  in  riotous  living?  For  the  great  event  of 
the  night  is  as  yet  untold.  While  the  crowd  was 
reaching  the  last  stage  of  vocal  debasement,  and  the 
iron-tongued  orator  on  the  round  house  was  repeating 
his  shibboleth  for  the  76th  time.  Blink  felt  himself 
slipping  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Instinctively  he 
turned  to  his  neighbor  for  support;  the  latter  in  turn 
clutched  at  the  Wolf  Cub,  who,  in  spite  of  his  long 
toe-nails,  weakened  and  collapsed,  and  the  trio  slid 
over  the  brink  to  the  tune  of  "Throw  out  the  life- 
line." Fortunately,  being  buoyed  up  by  the  sense 
of  their  own  importance,  they  landed  gently  on  a  soft 
spot,  some  of  the  faculty  having  wandered  in  without 
hats.  Hastily  picking  themselves  up,  the  three  heroes 
stared  haughtily  at  the  plebeian  mob,  who  shrunk 
back  at  the  sight  of  the  men  whom  a  moment  ago 
they  had  been  cursing.  Only  the  voice  of  the  lone 
speaker's  reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
droned  on  in  the  deadly  stillness.  Blink  strode 
toward  him.  "Who  dares,"  he  demanded  hoarsely 
of  nobody  in  particular,  "who  dares  insult  us  with 
this  blasphemous  mockery?"     Seize  him  and  bring 
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him  hither,  that  we  may  know  whom  we  have  to 
damn  at  five  tomorrow." 

Then,  slowly,  the  tall  figure  moved  slightly,  turn- 
ing his  face  toward  the  rays  of  the  corner  arc-light 
and  Blink  saw — the  features  of  the  football  captain ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

GOTTERDAMMERUNG. 

"The  sequel  of  today  unsolders  all." 

Last  Words  of  Artie, 

The  third  Thursday  in  May  was  unusual  in  many 
ways.  To  begin  with,  the  sun  on  its  ascent  stuck 
in  the  same  spot  for  ten  minutes,  then  caught  up  to 
its  schedule  with  a  sudden  jerk.  The  fire-chief's 
female  hound  awoke  her  master  at  4:47  baying 
for  rum  beneath  his  window.  Later  Kligerman, 
disguised  in  mortar-board  and  gown,  had  made  his 
way  into  chapel  undetected,  until  Bob  Sheffield 
suddenly  vaulted  the  railing  and  dragged  him  from 
his  seat.  The  incident  went  unnoticed  by  the  stu- 
dents, engrossed  as  they  were  in  their  books,  but  a 
Freshman  with  the  toothache  in  the  third  row  of  the 
gallery  saw — and  understood. 

At  twelve- thirty  a  janitor  found  a  blind  pup  with 
a  spot  on  his  left  ear  in  the  ash  can  in  front  of  Phelps 
Hall.  Jim  Donnelly  absolutely  refused  to  eject 
the  intruder,  which  stayed  there  in  helpless  placidity 
until  one-fifteen. 

Leo  Morris  appeared  on  the  corner  of  High  and 
Elm  clad  in  a  bath-robe  cord  and  pettiskirt,  but  no 
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one  seemed  to  notice  him  amid  the  awful  gloom. 

A  Senior,  clinging  to  the  mail  box  in  front  of  the 
Post  Office,  distinctly  saw  the  Oval  round  house 
revolve  rapidly  twenty-two  times.  Yet  even  he  pre- 
served a  demure  silence. 

At  3:15  a  Junior  came  out  of  the  second  entry 
of  White,  looked  at  the  sky,  inspected  the  Oval  on 
all  sides  and  spat  derisively  upon  the  somber  pave- 
ment. "Hell,'*  he  murmured  as  he  re-entered  his 
room. 

At  4:20  a  Freshman  in  Wright  softly  raised  his 
window,  reached  forth  a  hand,  and  grasping  the 
water-bottle  drew  it  quickly  into  the  room.  A  few 
moments  later  it  was  again  in  its  place  upon  the  ledge. 

At  4:33  an  old  man  entered  the  campus  near 
Dwight  Hall  and  unfolding  a  camp-stool,  sat  down 
somewhat  stifHy. 

Promptly  at  ten  minutes  before  five  the  entire 
Junior  class  came  marching  in  absolute  silence  from 
their  dormitories  upon  the  Oval.  There  was  no 
sound  of  nervous  laughter  such  as  had  arisen  in 
former  years.  On  every  man's  face  sat  a  look  of 
determination.  An  accurate  observer  might  have 
noticed  a  peculiar  bulge  upon  the  hip  of  each  man. 
Today,  however,  there  were  no  observers.  The 
shades  were  drawn  in  every  Sophomore's  room. 
Wright  Hall  was  absolutely  tenantless.  Only  the 
careless  Seniors  spun  their  tops  and  barked  their 
shins  with  their  roller-skating  gyrations.  Even  they 
kept  noticeably  aloof  from  the  north-east  corner  of 
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the  campus.    No  one  knew  that  day  why  this  deadly 
gloom  oppressed  the  college. 

No  panegyrist  has  sung  the  praises  of  the  noble 
Jim  Donnelly.  And  yet  that  heroic  soul,  on  the 
previous  night,  after  all  the  turmoil  on  the  Oval  had 
died  away,  had  gone  softly  from  room  to  room, 
whispering  in  each  Sophomore's  ear,  "My  boy,  keep 
within  your  room  tomorrow  as  you  value  your  life." 
Each  man,  as  he  heard  the  words,  sat  bolt  upright, 
bethought  him  that  it  was  the  voice  of  his  dear  old 
Sunday  School  teacher,  and  obeyed.  To  the  Fresh- 
man also  the  benificent  visitant  came,  murmuring, 
"On  West  Rock  at  4:30." 

So  into  the  somber  campus  came  the  solemn  ranks 
of  the  jaded  Juniors.  Without  a  word  they  gath- 
ered close  about  the  trunk  of  the  ancient  oak  and 
waited.  Presently  the  timid  Wolf's  Head  searchers 
hove  in  sight  around  the  corner  of  Durfee.  Keys 
had  this  year  adopted  the  custom  of  going  to  the 
rooms  of  their  men,  who  at  five  o'clock  were  to 
detach  themselves  from  the  crowd  singly  and  go 
quietly  to  their  awaiting  tappers. 

Where  was  Bones?    That  was  the  question. 

Over  on  High  Street  a  gang  of  pale-faced  men 
were  gathered  about  a  silver  door  in  a  darkened 
chamber.  During  the  night  or  early  morning  some 
one  or  something  had  cut  a  circular  piece  from  the 
sacred  door. 
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**As  when  a  fanner  hath  a  Thomas  cat 
Which  loves  at  night  to  stir  abroad  and  howl. 
He  cutteth  him  a  hole  straight  through  the  door. 
In  order  that  the  gol  dern  brute  may  roam." 

The  awful  part  of  this  affair  was  that  the  portion 
extracted  had  contained  the  only  vacant  space  upon 
the  surface.  THE  SILVER  DOOR  WAS 
FULL!  Small  wonder  that  these  men  looked 
grave.  Things  had  been  bad  enough  before,  but 
now — ! 

In  Meriden  an  aged  silver-smith  lay  prone  behind 
his  counter — stone  dead.  No  one  entered  his  store 
— no  one  knew  or  cared  about  his  death. 

At  length  up  spoke  the  interlocutor,  **Come,  let 

jus  out  and  know  our  fate.     Brother  Stover,  fare 

forth,  and  peace  be  with  you."      Then  grouping 

together,  they  sang  this  chant  to  the  tune  of  "Go 

Tell  Aunt  Tabby." 

**We*ve  run  this  coll.  an  awful  while. 

But  we've  never  yet  walked  in  double  file." 

Blink  stalked  resolutely  forth.   The  others  waited. 

It  was  five — the  clock  struck.  At  once  the 
Wolves  began  to  struggle  with  their  several  victims. 
No  one  noticed  them.  Over  in  the  Oval  fifteen  men 
waited — no  one  came. 
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"There  comes  Bones!"  (No  one  said  it;  I  said  it 
for  emphasis.) 

The  somber  figure  of  BHnk  stalked  up  to  the 
group  of  Juniors,  which  parted  sullenly.  Right  up 
to  Bucket,  the  baseball  catcher  he  walked. 

Slap!     "Go  to  your  room!" 

Bucket  slowly  drew  from  his  trousers  a  small  re- 
volver. 

Bang!  and  the  bullet  sped  on  its  mission.  The 
Senior's  derby  was  riddled  and  the  Senior  was  some- 
what puzzled  himself. 

At  the  report  a  great  stilness  swept  down  over 
the  scene.  A  moment  later  it  was  broken  by  a  loud 
whoop.  All  eyes  turned  toward  Dwight  Hall,  the 
direction  from  which  the  sound  came.  There, 
planted  squarely  on  both  feet,  his  long  white  beard 
blowing  in  the  breeze,  stood  the  old  man  of  the 
camp-stool.  TTie  latter  utensil  was  now  poised  at 
arm's  length  before  its  owner.  With  the  vigor  of  a 
young  athlete  who  has  just  breakfasted  on  Shredded 
Wheat,  the  octogenarian  caught  the  chair  squarely 
on  the  canvas  seat  and  sent  it  high  into  the  branches 
of  the  old  oak. 

The  effect  of  this  weird  and  solemn  sight  was 
awful  to  behold.  The  tired  campus  yawned,  en- 
gulfing all  the  wicked  class,  together  with. the  four 
Seniors.  As  the  ground  closed  with  a  smack  over 
their  heads,  Phelps  Hall  arose  on  two  spectral  legs, 
took  two  tottering  steps  and  fell  with  a  splash  upon 
the  margent  green  of  the  campus.  Then  the  scene 
passed  beyond  the  powers  of  description.     Building 
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followed  building  to  ruin,  until  the  campus  was  but 
a  field  littered  with  debris,  over  which  fled  the  figure 
of  Jim  Donnelly,  shrieking  and  laughing  insanely. 

The  college  was  gone.    All  men  mourned. 

All,  that  is,  except  the  Sheff.  men.  Now  they 
could  have  all  the  managerships! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Love  Among  The  Ruins. 

"They  say  the  Hon  and  the  Hzard  keep 

The  courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank 

deep, 
And  Borem,  that  great  hunter,  the  wild  ass* 
Stamps  o'er  his  head,   but  cannot  break  his 

sleep." 

Omar  Cigarette  Ads. 

The  mayor  of  New  Haven  put  his  arm  lovingly 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  fire-chief,  and  leaning  on 
the  fence,  the  two  surveyed  the  desolate  scene. 

"Jim,"  said  the  mayor,  contentedly,  "I  think  we'd 
better  plant  it  to  beans." 

*We  hasten  to  forestall  any  suspicion  that  this 
refers  to  the  mayor. 
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